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or favored. His most intimate friend and counselor was
Henry Hilton, a Democratic ex-judge, potent in Tammany
Hall. That fact, however, implied no political bias on the
part of Stewart. Hilton was his watch-dog at the place
where the local taxing and blackmailing power lay. Nor
did Grant have any political aims or thought in selecting
Stewart for the portfolio of the Treasury. He chose him
because great wealth appealed strongly to the imagina-
tion of one who had had severe struggles with poverty,
and because he reasoned that a man who had been very
successful in his private business would necessarily know
how to manage the public business. Both Sumner and
Gideon Welles said that Stewart had made a gift of con-
siderable amount to Grant.

The nomination of Stewart was scoffed at by nearly
everybody in Washington, but it was well received by the
press and no Senator dared to vote against it. It was
presently discovered, however, that he could not legally
hold the office, as he was disqualified by a law of 1789,
which provided that nobody engaged in trade or com-
merce, nor any owner of a seagoing vessel, nor any dealer
in public lands or in public securities, should be eligible.
Stewart had not been a candidate for the position, or for
any position, but when it was offered to him, he thought
he would like to have it, and to this end he proposed to
retire temporarily from trade and commerce, and put his
business in the hands of trustees for charitable use, in
order to meet the requirements of law. The President
also requested Congress to change the law so that he
might be qualified. Congress, however, did not think it
desirable to trim the law to fit a particular case, and
Stewart did not raise his bid. After a week's delay
the President sent in the name of George S. Boutwell,
of Massachusetts, for Secretary of the Treasury, and confirmed by Major-General
